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Written for the Youth's Companion, 
SUSAN IN THE DOG’S TiOUSE. 

One pleasant day in summer, little Susan was 
walking with her mother near their own house. 
Her eyes were very busy looking at everything 
there was to be seen, so pretty soon she spied a 
small house at a short distance from them. She 
instantly ran to examine it. When she came 
back, she began to tell her mother what she had 
seen. 

‘* Oh mamma,” tried she, ‘‘ there’s a little mite 
of a house out there, just big enough for me, 
mayn’t I go and live there?” 

Her mother told her that the house was made 
for the dog Tray to sleep in, and that it was not a 
good place for her to live in. 

Susan thought it a great pity that Tray should 
have such a nice house ali to himself, and as she 
walked along, she kept thinking how nice it would 
be for her. So as soon as her mamma had gone 
into the house she ventured to go into the little 
kennel; though it was not quite so pleasant there 
as she expected, she liked to play there very much. 
There was no Tray to be seen, so she had the 
whole house to herself, and very grand she felt. 
When she went home, her mamma asked where 
she had been. Susan replied, “I’ve been living 
in my little house, mamma, and there was no dog 
there, and I don’t believe that such a nice place 
was built for a dog.” 

Her mother assured her that it was made on 
purpose for a dog, who was to be brought there in 
a day or two, and added that she did not wish her 
to go there again. 

Susan did not like this very well, but for sever- 
al days she did not venture near the house. At 
last she thought she would just go in for a minute 
and come right out again. So she crept in, and 
sat down in one corner. The longer she staid, the 
more unwilling she was to go away, and at last 
she began to growsleepy, and presently fell asleep. 
When she first awoke, she did not know where 
she was, but as soon as her eyes were fairly open, 
she saw a great black creature sitting just in the 
door way. There was a collar round his neck, to 
which was fastened a great ironchain. Susan did 
not know that dogs were ever chained, and she 
thought this must be a bear. She was afraid to 
stir lest he should hear her, so there she lay, 
trembling and crying, expecting every moment 
that he would turn round, and for aught she knew, 
eat her up. Meanwhile her mamma and all the 
rest of the family were searching for her every 
where. As the afternoon passed away they be- 
came greatly alarmed, and ran about calling Su- 
san! as loud as they could. One of the servants 


happened at last to pass by the place where Susan 








lay hid. She started forward on seeing the girl, 
and crept by the great dog, who sat in dignified 


‘silence without condescending to notice her. 


Poor Susan was really sick from the fright she 
had had. She walked sorrowfully towards home, 
and when her mamma saw her pale face and 
swollen eyes, and heard her tell how frightened 
she had been, she knew that she had been well 
punished for her disobedience. Susan learned af- 
terwards that Tray had arrived-dbout the middle 
of the afternoon, and had been placed immediately 
in his house, probably while she was fast asleep 
in the corner. 

The little girl always believed just what her 
mamma said after this, and is now a very good 
child, 





NARRATIVE. 








From the Sunday School Visiter. t 
THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


There was grief and surprise among the mem- 
bers of the Sunday School of Church, when 
it was known that they were to lose their valued 
and long-tried superintendent. Mrs. R had 
labored faithfully among them for many years, but 
now feeble health, and nerves weakened by ex- 
citement, obliged her to give up her charge, to 
one more able to fulfil its duties; and though it 
cost her much regret to part with them all,—for 
both teachers and children were, many of them, 
endeared to her by years of weekly intercourse— 
yet she felt, that in her present state, she was in- 
juring, rather than promoting, the cause she 
loved; and resolved at once to resign it into hands 
more able, though not more willing than her own. 

The first Sunday that her intention became 
generally known in the school, the female teachers 
gathered round the fire, with faces of deep con- 
cern, and tongues busy with the theme. Some of 
them, either from the distance of their homes, or 
the inclemency of the weather, were in the habit 
of remaining at the church between the morning 
and evening services, and while they partook of a 
slight lunch, to talk over matters connected with 
the school, to look over the lessons, or in any other 
profitable way, to employ the time. Now, how- 
ever, one subject engrossed them all, and drawing 
their seats close together, their lamentat.ons began. 

** And Mrs. R is really going to leave us,” 
said one. ‘‘ What shall we do without her?” 

‘* We shall never get any bocy who can sup- 
ply her place,” said another. 

‘* We shall miss her in every thing,” said a 
third. _— ! 

‘€ She is so kind and considerate, and the chil- 
dren all love her’so dearly,” said a fourth. 

‘* But who will be appointed to fill her place?” 
said a pale, interesting girl, who had hitherto 
been silent, ‘‘that is a matter of some importance.” 

‘* True, Miss Graves, that is the next thing to 
be considered,” said Harriet Austin. ‘‘ It will be 
very awkward and disagreeable, certainly, to have 
a stranger put over us.” 

‘** Perhaps they will choose one from among 
ourselves,” said Miss Elmour; “ how should you 
like to be our superintendent, Miss Graves?” 

**Oh! not for the world. I should be all the 
while thinking-that the teachers did not like me, 
or did not approve of what I did. Indeed I am 
not at all'fitted for the station.” 

** And ° Miss Austin,” said another of the 
ladies, ‘‘ suppose you were to serve in the capac- 
ity of a ruler for a year or two?” 

‘*Me? O! I have neither patience nor stability 
enough, or any other redeeming quality. In a 











month you would all be tired of me, and at the 
end of a year turn me out of office.” 

**T have just thought of somebody, who would 
be the very person we want, if she will only ac- 
cept it,” said Miss Elmour, ‘‘ and I am sure you 
‘will all agree with ine in thinking so: Miss Mait- 
‘land. She has been longest in the school, is a 
lady of excellent character and abilities, and I am 
certain that we should like her better than any 
one else.” 

‘‘The very person!” exclaimed several of the 
teachers at once; ‘‘ next to Mrs. R , there is 
no one we should prefer.” 

‘* But how shall we secure her election?” said 
Miss Austin; ‘‘ perhaps our school directors have 
already decided on a superintendent. Miss Graves 
your father is one of them, pray speak to him 
about it, will you?” 

‘*T fear we shall have more difficulty in per- 
suading Clara herself, than the gentlemen who 
guard the interests of our school,” said Miss 
Graves. ‘* She has se humble an opinion of her 
own powers, and is su devotedly attached to her 
class, that I much doubt if she will leave it.” 

** Oh! we must all ask her, and if the directors 
appoint her she must accept the office,’”’ said Miss 
Elmour; ‘I really love Miss Maitland, though I 
have been so short a time in the school.” 

** And those of us,” said Miss Graves, ‘‘ who 
have been in the habit of meeting her here fora 
year or two, know how justly she is entitled to the 
affection and respect of her fellow-teachers. [ 
only hope she will not refuse to take dear Mrs. 
R——’s place, though I own I have my own 
thoughts about the matter, and do not believe she 
will.” : 

‘© Well, well, do not prophesy evil, my dear 
Miss Graves,” said the lively Catharine Elmour, 
‘© we shall see what will be done, all in due time. 
But here comes Miss Maitland herself. Do you 
know, my dear,” she continued, as the lady join- 
ed them, ‘‘ that we have just been talking about 
you? and that we have come to the fixed determi- 
nation of making you our superintendent in the 
place of Mrs. R 7” 

‘* Me?” said Miss Maitland, blushing deeply, 
‘¢O! no, Miss Elmour, that would never do. 
You must not place such an insignificant creature 
as myself at your head, particularly when there 
are so many other ladies among us, better calcu- 
lated for the distinction.” 

‘© You, or no one, my dear Miss Maitland,” 
cried Harriet Austin, ‘‘ if we may not choose our 
own Governor, we shall all turn rebels and rule 
ourselves, so you must not say no.” 

Miss Maitland smiled, but shook her head. 
** You are very kind to wish it, and I thank you 
all,” she said, ‘‘but I must decline it, my dear 
friends; the honors and distinctions of life are not 
for me; my path has ever been a humble one, and 
I would not seek to change it.” 

‘© And you may still be as humble as you please 
in your new capacity,” said Miss Elmour, ‘ but 
really we can take no denial; our superintendent 
you must be, for we are determined to obey no one 
else.” 

‘* But five or six of you are not to decide this 
matter for the whole school,” said Miss Maitland; 
‘* vou know it rests with the gentlemen who man- 
age our affairs, to appoint a successor to Mrs 














R , and they no doubt will be guided in a great 
measure by the opinion of Dr. H——. So pray 
say no more about it.” 

‘*Then we can speak to Dr. H upon the 





subject,”’ said Miss Austin, ‘‘ and ask his assis- 
tance. TI will see him this very afternoon.” 
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‘* Oh no, Miss Austin, pray do not,” said Miss 
Maitland, eagerly; ‘‘ let. me entreat you to leave 
it all in the hands of Providence, who will, I am 
sure, order what is best for us.” 

‘« And as Providence often bestows upon us fa- 
vors of which we are unworthy,” said Miss Graves, 
‘may we not hope that in this instance, dear Clara, 
our wishes will be complied with?” 

Are you, too, against me?” said Miss Mait- 
land; ‘I thought, Matilda, you loved your friend 
too well, to wish her in a situation where her ac- 
tions would be scanned by numbers.” 

‘«T should not fear their scrutiny for you,” said 
Miss Graves, ‘‘and am quite willing you should 
be held up as a beacon to others,” 

«* Ah, my dear girl, you are blinded by your 
partiality for me,” replied Clara; ‘‘if weighed in 
the balances, I should be found greatly wanting. 
But we are talking as if I were really to be your 
superintendent, which I assure you can never be 
the case; and as Mrs. R is just coming in, 
we will drop the subject if you please.” 

‘* But we shall not forget it,” said Miss Elmour, 
as they moved towards their respective seats. 

The wishes of her young friends were soon 
made known to Mrs, R , and readily second- 
ed by her. She knew the genuine worth of Clara, 
‘and esteemed her accordingly; when she resigned 
her office, she ventured to name Miss Maitland as 
her successor. The concerns of the school, as we 
have intimated, were under the supervision and 
control of a body of gentlemen, selected from the 
congregation, whose duty it was to visit and in- 
spect it, to supply the library with choice books, 
and in every way to advance its interest and use- 
fulness. Their confidence in the judgment and 
discretion of Mrs, R induced them at once to 
appoint the lady she had mentioned, and to the 
great joy of many, and the satisfaction of all, their 
decision was made known to the teachers. 

Great indeed was the surprise, and even dis- 
may of the gentle unambitious Clara Maitland, 
when on the following day a sealed packet was 
left for her at the door, and she found, on opening 
it, that she had been ‘‘ unanimously elected the 
superintendent of the Sunday School of 
Church, in place of Mrs. R , resigned.” ‘Phe 
paper dropped from her hands, and she sat down 
with scarcely the power of speaking. Her moth- 
er, greatly alarmed, hastily seized the mysterious 
letter, but when she had read it through, her emo- 
tion was betrayed by a smile of pleasant approba- 
tion. 

‘© Well, really,” said the old lady, taking off 
her spectacles, and deliberately replacing them in 
their red morocco case, ‘* this is very nice; why, 
my dear Clara, you have not staid so many years 
in that. Sunday School for nothing, after all. 
Your fatuer will be very glad to see this.”” She 
folded it up, and after surveying it on every side, 
examining the seal, then straining her dim eyes 
over the direction, she placed it upon the mantel- 
piece in the most conspicuous situation. How a 
mother’s heart responds to the attentions bestowed 
upon her children! 

‘* My dear mother,” said Clara, ‘‘ do not put 
this unlucky letter up there, you don’t know how 
unhanpy it has made me feel.” 

















child, It is paying you a great compliment, I 
think, to make you a superintendent.” The old 
Jady seemed to imagine that her daughter had 
gained an honor equal to the Presidential chair. 

** But I shall not accept it, indeed I cannot ac- 
cept it,” said Clara, taking the important docu- 
ment from its airy height, and laying it in her 
work-basket. 

** Why, Clara; Clara,” cried Mrs. Maitland, in 
an accent of despair, ‘‘ have you quite lost your 
senses, when good is offered you, to refuse it? 
what will your father say to such a whim?” The 
tears rushed to Clara’s eye up from her full and 
beating heart. ‘‘ Crying, too, child? why | am 

quite ashamed of you; and hark! there is the 
door-bell, and a lady in black is on the steps; do 
pray, Clara, dry your eyes in a minute.” 


** Unhappy! why, Clara, you must be crazy,|. 











The visiter was Mrs. R , who had come for 
the express purpose of seconding the wishes of 
Mrs. Maitland, though from very different motives. 
‘*I know, my dear girl,” she said, ‘‘that I am 
asking you to give up a pleasing duty, for one of 
fatigue, anxiety, and often of mortification; but I 
think that you alone are most likely to suit the va- 
rious tastes ofourteachers, and that they will be more 
readily guided by you, than by any other person. 
It was with this view that I mentioned you as my 
successor.” 

‘*Oh! dear Mrs. R——, why did you not think 
of some one else?” said Clara. ‘‘ You know not 
how totally unfit I am to supply your place. I 
want energy, and self-confidence, and a thousand 
other qualities that will be required.” 

‘*Then look to God-for them, Clara,” said 
Mrs. R , ** and they will be supplied. I know 
I am asking a great deal of you; but we must not 
select the pleasant duties of life; there are others 
to be fulfilled not so agreeable, yet we should not 
shrink from them.” 

‘** Nor would I shrink from these which I could 
fulfil,” replied Clara; ‘‘ but there is so much re- 
sponsibility attached to the office of a superinten- 
dent, at least I feel as if it were so responsible, 
that I fear to undertake it:” 

‘‘ And i is a responsible office,” said Mrs. 
R ; ‘for not only children, but teachers look 
to you for direction. But still Ido not see why 
you are not as fully able to oversee them as any 
one else.” 

‘*Nor I,” said Mrs. Maitland. ‘I’m sure, 
Clara, you’ve been in the school so long, you 
ought to know.” 

‘* Certainly, Mrs. Maitland, you are quite right,” 
said Mrs. R. , smiling; ‘‘ yousee, Clara, your 
mother wishes it as much as I do.” 

‘* Ah! my mother is always anxious for my wel- 
fare,”’ said Clara, ‘‘ but in this she does not really 
know what is best for me.” 

**T know it is not the best thing for yourself,” 
replied Mrs. R ‘* ] plead now for the inter- 
est of the school alone; and surely, Clara, you 
would be willing to sacrifice your own convenience 
for the benefit 0” so many.” 

** Willing? Oyes, perfectly so, were I only sure 
it would be for tie permanent good of the school, 
but I feel so deeply my own inefficiency.” 

‘* Pray allow me to be the judge of your abilities,” 
said Mrs. R——. ‘‘ We have labored several 
years together, and I am quite confident I know 
you as well as you know yourself.” 

Clara shook her head. 

Mrs. R then proceeded to state the quali- 
fications necessary for a superintendent; we need 
not repeat then, nor give all the arguments she 
used to convince Clara; suffice it to say, they 
were at last suecessful, and before her departure 
she had the pleasure of seeing her young friend, 
with trembling hand and beating heart, write a 
letter of acceptance to the gentlemen who had ap- 
pointed her, and obtained a promise that she 
would do her best. 

[To be Continued.]} 
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Written for the Youth’s Senaahine, 
TO MY CHILD.--No, 2. 


Look at this watch again. There is the minute, 
second, and hour hand. How many seconds in a 
minute? How many minutes in an hour? How 
many hours in a day? How many days in a 
week? How many weeks in a year?’ How many 
days in a year? When you have answered these 
questions, remember that prayer of a good man, 
**So teach us to number our days, that we may 
apply our hear's unto wisdom.” “This is the same 
as to say; ‘‘ Lord, give me religion while I am 
young.” This watch is used to an account 
or measure of the progress of time. You will ob- 
serve that God does not give us all the minutes of 
time together, but before he gives the next, he 
takes the preceding one away, and so we shall 
have to give an account of all our time. Time 


may be divided into the past, present and future. 








What can this be for? Why, that we may reflect 
on the past, improve the present, prepare for. the 
future. Time will last, till God shall say ‘‘it 
shall be no longer.” Next will come Ererniry. 
Oh, what athought! What a reality!’ What.a 
duration! Just as Time leaves you, will Eternity 
find you. All good children will dwell with Jesus 
in eternity. For companions they will have the 
holy angels. ‘* Take heed, therefore, that ye 
despise not one of these little ones, for I say unto 
you that in heaven their angels do always behold 
the face of my father.” But the children that do 
not love God, that. lie, or steal, or swear, or 
strike, or call naughty names, or speak foul words, 
or think wicked thoughts, those who do not re- 
pent, must not dwell with the holy in heaven, but 
with the wicked in hell.. This watch has no soul. 
But you have a soul. Remember that you have 
a soul, and that it will live forever in this eternity. 
Remember, too, that Christ died for it, and that if 
you put it in his care, he will save it forever! 


J.N.D. 





THE STEPMOTHER, 


I was once staying at a friend’s house in the 
country, where I saw and heard some very inter- 
esting things. I recollect, in particular, a little 
conversation which occurred between Mrs. Peters 
and her three children, as they were eating a lunch 
of bread and blackberry jelly after morning school. 
‘Ghere were two little boys, named Joseph and 
William, and a dear little girl about three years 
old, who was called Mary. 

Now Mrs. Peters was not the real mother of 
these little ones; their own mother, God had 
taken to heaven, when Mary was a very small 
baby. Their poor father was very unbappy after 
she was gone, and always afraid his motherless 
babes should be neglected or hurt. So at length 
he persuaded this same kind lady who was dis- 
pensing the lunch to come and take care of them, 
and be their mother, and that was what the chil- 
dren were talking about, while they were eating. 
As Willie was standing by her side waiting for a 
second slice of bread, he looked up affectionatély 
into her face, and began to speak, then blushing 
and looking at his brother, he hesitated and re- 
mained silent. Whatis it, Willie? said his moth- 
er, what were you going to say? there are no 
strangers here; speak out! 

** 1 guess I know,” said Joe; ‘‘ say on, Willie! 
I don’t care if mother does know my share; I 
shall tell her myself, if you don’t!” 

‘*] was only thinking, mother dear,” said Wil- 
liam, modestly, ‘‘ that you would be sorry if you 
knew how naughty Joseph and I were, the day 
father brought you home to live with us; and may 
be you would not love us so well—but we don’t 
feel so now, nor have not this great while, have 
we, Joseph?” 5 

‘* No indeed, said Joseph, and poor little Mary 
had more sense than either of us, she loved moth- 
er from the first.”’ 

** But what is all this about? said their mother; 
you have not told me yet. Do you think it was so 
naughty not to love me before you saw me?” 

** Oh no, we did a great deal worse than that. 
When Mary came out to our little garden, to tell 
us what a pretty new mother we had got, and that 
Father had brought her in a nice carriage, we 
wouldn’t come in to see you; and we told Mary 
what the boys said at school, and frightened her 
and made her cry.” 

‘* Why, my dear, what could the boys say of 
me, none of them had ever seen me, had they?” 

‘** No ma’am, but they said you were a step- 
mother, and that. stepmothers are always cross 
and disagreeable; and that you wouldn’t give us 
enough to eat, nor let little Mary sit on your lap,— 
and there she is now, this minute, with her month 
so full she cant’t speak!’? said Willie, bursting 
out into a hearty laugh. But little Mary was 


much displeased at the idea of her mouth being 
d made them all laugh the more, by her 
rove that she could lisp as well as usual. 
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‘< Well, Joseph, said Mrs. Poters, how happen- 
ed you to come in at last, on that memorable day 
to welcome the stranger?” 

‘««Why mother, Mr. Brown was under the Hop 
vine, talking to John Davis about sending his chil- 
dren to school, and he heard what I said, and 
proved it all out to me with logic, that I was mak- 
ing a fool of myself! I’m glad of it now, but I 
should not have talked so loud if I had known he 
was there.” 

‘**Can’t you tell us what he said?” ‘ 

‘© Oh, he asked me what made the boys think 
so badly of step mothers, I told him because 
Rufus Mann had one that was cross to him, and 
gave him no peace of his life. Just then I threw 
away an apple I had picked up—he asked me 
why I did not eat it—I told him it was hard and 
sour. Then, said he, I suppose you will never 
eat any more apples, they are so bad? O yes, 
sir, I said, all apples are not so bad. Indeed, 
said Mr. Brown, but why not? all stepmothers are 
bad because Rufus Mann’s is so, why not the 
same with apples? Then, mother, he never stop- 
ped to see how like a fool I felt, but shook hands 
with me, and told me to go and act like a boy of 
sense, and one that loved his father; and then he 
stroked Willie’s head and went away, and we all 
came into the house.” 

‘© Well, Joseph, said I, when the little boy had 
finished his story, ‘‘have you found out for yourself 
that Mr. Brown was right, and that all stepmothers 
are not cross?” 

‘* T guess so! cousin Anna,” said Joseph, ‘‘and I 
guess so too!” said Willie, as they bounded away 
to school.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
ANOTHER TALK ABOUT PRAYER. 

Mother. You remember, my daughter, we had 
a little conversation the other day about prayer. 
Now I will relate an anecdote, which, I think, 
strikingly illustrates the efficacy of prayer. 

‘© A Hottentot, being under deep conviction of 
He went 
to his master; a Dutchman, to consult with him; 
but he gave him no encouragement. A sense of 
his wickedness increased, and he had no one near 
to direct him. Occasionally, however, he was ad- 
mitted, with the family, at the time of prayer. 
The portion of Scripture, which was one day read 
by the master, was the parable of the Pharisee 
and publican. While the prayer of the Pharisce 
was read, the poor Hottentot thought within him- 
self, ‘‘'This is a good man, there is nothing for 
me.” But when his master came to the prayer of 
the publican, God be merciful to me a sinner, 
‘* This suits me,’’ he cried; ‘‘ now I know how to 
pray!” With this prayer he immediately retired, 
and prayed night and day for two days, and then 
found peace. Full of joy and gratitude, he went 
into the fields, and as he had no one to whom he 
could speak, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Ye hills, ye rocks, ye 
trees, ye rwers, hear what God has done for my 
soul! he has been merciful to me a sinner.” 

Juliana. How happy the poor Hottentot must 
have been when he found peace. Will you not 
tell us another anecdote, mother? 

M. Yes, my dear, I believe we have time to 
talk a little more. I will tell you a story in rela- 
tion to the Jews, About the year B. C. 217, 
Ptolemy Philapetor, king of Egypt, got possession 
of the land of Canaan, and in a journey through 
that region, visited Jerusalem, offered sacrifices 
to the true God, and made valuable presents to 
the temple. The temple, you know, was a very 
beautiful building, and none but Jews were allow- 
ed to enter it. But Ptolemy, having viewed it 
from the outer court, seemed determined to enter 
the sanctuary, and even the holy of holies, where 
the high priest alone was allowed to go. This 
made a great uproar all over the city. The high 
priest informed Ptolemy that the law of God for- 
bid his entering that sacred place. The priests 
and Levites gathered together to hinder it, the peo- 
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ple deprecated it, made great lamentations about 


it, and all hands were lifted up in prayer to avert 
it. The more, however, the king was epposed, 
the more determined he was to enter. But as he 
was going into the temple, he was smitten with 
such terror, that he was carried out apparently 
half dead. Soon after, he left Jerusalem, filled 
with great wrath against the Jews, and denounc- 
ed many threatenings against them. In accordance 
with his threatenings, Ptolemy, on his return to 
Egypt, resolved to be revenged on all the Jews 
that were then at Alexandria. He first publish- 
ed a decree forbidding all to enter his palace, that 
did not sacrifice te his idols. And as the Jews 
would not be guilty of the sin of idolatry, they 
could have no access to the king on any occasion, 
however important. The inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria were of three ranks. The first was the 
Macedonians, the original founders of the city, 
the second the mercenary soldiers, and the third, 
the native Egyptians, The Jews were enrolled 
among the first rank, and had all the privileges of 
original Macedonians conferred on them. Ptolemy 
resolved to deprive them of this right, and by an- 
other decree, ordered that all the Jews, who lived 
in Alexandria should be degraded from the first 
rank, and be enrolled in the third; that all of them 
should come to be thus enrolled, and at the time 
of their enrollment, should have the mark of an 
ivy leaf, the badge of his god Bacchus, impressed 
on them by a hot iron. All, who refused to be 
thus enrolled and stigmatized, were to be made 
slaves, and if any should persevere in their oppo- 
sition against this decree, they were to be put to 
death. 

J. Well, mother, I am sure they would rather 
submit to be thus enrolled, than to become slaves, 
or be put to death. 

M. No, my dear, they loved God, and loved to 
obey his commandments better than they loved 
their liberty or their lives. But to proceed, Pto- 
lemy, that he might not seem an enemy to all the 
Jewish nation, ordered that as many of them as 
would be initiated into the heathen religion, and 
sacrifice to his gods, should retain their former 
privileges. Yet, of the many thousands of Jews, 
then living at Alexandria, there were found only 
three hundred, who forsook their God to gain the 
favor of the king. The rest finnly adhered to the 
religion of their fathers, and so abhorred them who 
apostatized, that they excluded them from their 
society, and would have no intercourse with them. 
This so enraged Ptolemy, that he then formed the 
resolution of destroying the whole Jewish nation, 
and caused that all the Jews who lived in Egypt, 
should be brought in chains to Alexandria, and 
shut up in the Hippodrome, There he intended 
to have them destroyed by elephants. But when 
the Jews were all collected, the people assembled 
to see this work of death, and the elephants 
brought forth*prepared for the execution, the busi- 
ness was deferred on account of the king’s ab- 
sence, for being up most of the preceding night at 
a drunken festival, he slept so late that morning, 
that it was put off till the following day. And 
when that day came, there was another disappoint- 
ment from the same cause; for being called up in 
the morning to witness the execution, Ptolemy re- 
membered nothing about it, and thought those de- 
prived: of their senses who named it tohim. Again 
it was put off till another day. 

All this time the Jews continued shut up in the 
Hippodrome, and ceased not with lified hands and 
voices to pray to God for deliverance. And the 
Lord heard their prayers, for on the third day, 
when the king was present, and the elephants 
were brought forth, made drunk with wine and 
frankincense, when they were let loose for the 
destruction of the Jews, they flew upon the spec- 
tators, and destroyed great numbersof them. Be- 
sides, several appearances were seen in the air, 
which frightened the king and all the people. 
Thus, in consequence of this striking interposition 
of Providence, in answer to the prayers of the 
Jews, Ptolemy ordered them all to be set free, 
restored to them all their privileges, revoked all 
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his decrees against them, and allowed them to put 
to death all who had apostatized. 
--« SABBATH SCHOOL. 











THE SHABBY SCHOOL GIRL. 

‘*Mamma,” said Emma Jones, as she untied 
her neat ‘‘ shaker,” ‘‘we had a new scholar to 
day, the most forlorn looking thing you ever saw. 
She had on an old calico gown with the color all 
faded out, and a washed ribbon on her hat, and 
heavy shoes, and all her books covered with color- 
ed muslin—she’ll be well laughed at, if she comes 
to school in that style, I can tell her!” 

** Never, I hope, by you Emma!” said her 
mother. ‘‘ Poor little girl! to find herself ragged 
and dirty, in the midst ef strangers!” 

‘*O no, mother, she wasn’t ragged and dirty, 
but very clean—and I remember her clothes, such 
as they were, seemed very neatly put on, not 
‘ pitched ’ on, as we girls say.” 

** We girls,” said ter m ther kindly, ‘‘ are not 
very select in our ex; ressions, I’m afraid. You 
have quite interested me, uowever, in behalf of 
this poor child What do you suppose is the 
cause of her being so shabbily dressed?” 

‘*OI dare say it is because she is poor; of 
course she would not look so forlorn if she could 
help it.” 

**Then you don’t think her to blame for being 
poor?” 

**O surely not, mother! how could I? but I 
think she might go to the district school, where 
other poor children go.” 

‘* Very likely, my dear, it would be more pleas- 
ant for her to go there; that is not your affair, nor 
mine. The only question is, how is it proper for 
you to treat her while she is in your school; hav- 
ing too, as she undoubtedly has, an equal right to 
be there. If she is not to blame for being poor, 
of course she ought not to be punished for it; and 
no punishment is more severe to a child, as you well 
know, than to be mocked or ridiculed.” 

‘© Oh, indeed I do know it, mamma! When 
the girls only laugh at my red hair, it vexes me 
dreadfully; I’m sorry I behaved so badly today— 
1 forgot my red head when I did it.” 

‘* Another thing you forgot, my little Emma. 
Who is it that dispenses wealth to some, and with- 
holds it from others? that orders and arranges 
every little circumstance of our lives? Always 
remember, that to reproach or ridicule a person on 
account of the lot which our Creator has appoint- 
ed them, is nothing less than to offer a direct af- 
front to God himself. One more reason I can 
think cf, my daughter, why your conduct was 
wrong; perhaps you can imagine it yourself?” 

Emma raised her expressive eyes to her moth- 
er’s countenance, with a look half subdued, half 
curious: ‘‘ No, mamma, you have thought of more 
reasons now, than I could in a month! I don’t 
think there can be another one.”’ 

**This little girl, Emma,” said her mother, 
‘** may be trying to obtain an education, in order 
to support herself by teaching, when she grows 
up, and there may be some reason why it is desi- 
rable for her to attend this particular school; now 
suppose the unkindness she meets there should 
make her unhappy, and prevent her receiving any 
benefit—what would you think then?” 

**] should think we were all very wicked in- 
deed! I do hope she did not see me laugh, and [ 
really believe Igturned up my nose at her once. 
But I shall neve it again; I will speak to her 
to-morrow, and ask her if I shall help her with 
her lesson, or lend’ her some of my books; anc 
Ill take her for one of my frien 
er?” x a 

‘* All but the friendship, my 
Jones, amused, yet pained, at t 
the school girl passed from, 
other, ‘all but the friend 
much about that to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, at any rate, mother, I won’t be rude 
to her, and if I see she needs anytliing, 1’ll offer 
it.” ‘SY 
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I had been sitting with Mrs. Jones, who was an 
old friend, for some time before Emma came in, 
and had listened to this conversation without re- 
mark, I now rose to go, and invited Emma to 
accompany me to the house of a poor woman, who 
takes in plain work, thinking a sight of her pover- 
ty might be beneficial to her. After a short drive, 
we stopped at a small house occupied by two 
families, and while making our way up the wind- 
ing stairs, a sorrowful voice, interrupted by bitter 
sobs, reached our ears; it seemed to proceed from 
the very room we were going to—‘‘ Oh, mother, 
don’t say any more about it! it breaks my heart to 
think of it! This morning I felt so happy and so 
smart, with my clean frock and my new books; 
and now it’s all over, and I don’t believe I can 
ever feel so again. Do let me stay and sew with 
you, or even beg for you, rather than go to school ; 
I don’t want to learn, mother; indeed I don’t!” A 
sweet voice answered, (for the poor do have sweet 
voices as well as the rich,) ‘* but my dear Ann, I 
want you to learn; your trials to day distress me, 
quite as much as they do yourself; but now when 
you have this fine offer of a good education, shall 
I tell that kind gentleman you are not willing to 
accept it? Never mind the ijl treatment of your 
schoolmates: they’ll soon be tired of teazing you, 
and your education may be a support to your poor 
mother when she is old and sick. To yourself, it 
will be food and clothes long before that I hope.” 

There was no answer but a heavy sigh—and a 
sigh from the breast of a child is very, very sad. 

Little readers, my tale is told. This, was the 
**new scholar.”” Emma recognized her voice,— 
she had a benevolent heart,—and the tears which 
dimmed her eyes, seemed a pledge that the ‘‘shab- 
by ” one’s school sorrows were very near their 
end.—Christian Intelligencer. 
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The Lord Spake unto Moses, Saying. 


Mrs. B. has attained the uncommon age of ninety- 
one. She has long been regarded as a mother in Israel. 

A few weeks since she received a visit from her 
pastor. In speaking of the early portion of her long 
pilgrimage, and the few religious privileges then en- 
joyed, compared with those enjoyed by the young at 
the present day, she remarked, “* When I was a child, 
there were no Sabbath Schools, and no books for us 
to read but the Primer and the Bible. Every day, as 
I returned home from the district school, my mother 


would ask me what I had read? and I would answer 


her, ‘O, I don’t know,—only, “The Lord spake 
unto Moses, saying.”’ ‘Thenext day, she mrs aon 


me again, and so on, day afier day; and I would give 


the same. answer every time; ‘O, I don’t know,— 
only, * The Lord spake ynto Moses, saying.” ? 

“ This constant inquiry of my mother, at length 
led me to ask myself, ‘ What is there in the Bible, 
that makes mother keep asking me, what I have 
read?? [ began to think about the Bibie, and to 
read it so as to find out what itcontained. At length 
I began to see that I was a sinner. ‘The more I read 
in the Bible, the more I saw of my sins, and the more 
I felt that | was lost and ruined. After a while I ob- 
tained joy and peace in believing. Iwas then led to 
lean on the precious Bible, and [I have leaned on it 
ever since. Next Monday I shall be ninety-one years 
old, and I am so blind that I can hardly read, but 
here I can Jean.” 

This incident should encourage parents and teach- 
ers often to converse with their children about their 
lessons. Like this mother, they should never weary 
in repeating the question again and again, “What 
have you read,—or what have you learned to day?” 
Such questions will, at least, evjuce the parent’s or 
teacher’s interest in the chilagiretare and they 
may arrest the child’s attention; and lead to results 
like those described above. 

This incident should encourage the young often to 
t they'read or study. We may read 
h every year, and even commit the 
emory, without deriving any good, 
pon the truths which the Bible con- 
tains. —Sabb ool Visiter. 

















NCTUALITY. 


t walks along so briskly to school, and al- 
n season? I will tell you who he is: he is 





al The Dying Saint. 

Mr. John Holland, a godly minister, continued his 
usual practice of expounding the Scriptures in his 
family to the last; and the day before his death, he 
called for the Bible, and causing anuther to read the 
eighth chapter of Romans, he discoursed upon it 
verse for verse; but on a sudden, he sait, “ O stay 
your reading, what a brightness is this I see! Have 
you lighted up any candles?” A stander-by said, 
* No, it is the sunshine,” (for it was about five 
o’clock in a clear summer’s evening.) ‘*Sunshine! 
(saith he) nay, itis my Saviour’s shine. Now, fare- 
well, world; welcome heaven; the day star from on 
high hath visited my heart. O speak it when Iam 
gone, and preach it at my funeral! God dealeth fa- 
iniliarly with man. I feel his mercy, I see bis majes- 
ty; whether in the body or out of the body, I cannot 
tell, God knoweth; but I see things that are unutter- 
able.” And in this rapture be continued till he died. 


[Youth’s Magazine. 
—— 

Short Dialegue about Temperance. 
Mrse was one day telling her little son of eight, 
what a great change there bad been, within a few 
years, on the subject of temperance. 
“A few years ago, they used to mix upa large 
tumbler or mug full of spirits and then all the family 
would drivk.”? 
** But, mother, women didn’t used to drink, did 
they?” 
“Yes; all used to drink.” 
“Why, mother, you didn’t drink, did you?” 

“ Yes, my son; we did not know that it was 
wrong, then,—we did not understand the subject as 
we do now.” 

‘** But, mother,” said the little boy, astonished al- 





then?? ' 
Reader, what answer would you have given to 
this question? ——S. S. Visiter. f 
hb —>— 
How Shoes were bought for a Barefooted Sab- 
bath School Boy. 


As a little girl about eight years old returned from 
her Sabbath School one day last summer, she told 
her mother there was a boy in the school, who had 
no shoes on. ‘* Mother,” said she, ‘‘ what can I do 
to get him a pair of shoes? Will you get himsome?” 

** T will tell you,” answered her mother. “If you 
will take the flowers off of your bounet, I can sell 
them for thirty-seven and a half cents, which will 
help get a pair of shoes.” 

The girl took her bonnet, immediately, and began 
to take off the pretty flowers which she had wished 
for only a few weeks before to ornament herself. 
Her little sister,—nearly two years younger,—would 
not be outdone in this work of: self-denial, and she 
desired to give up her flowers also, Their mother 
took the dear children’s offering, and bought the poor 
barefooted boy a pair of shoes.—ib. 





Swearing. 

The Bible says, Swear not at all. 

Sometimes, as I pass along in the street, I hear 
boys swear. 

Every time I bear them, O how those words seem 
to ring in my ear—Swear not at all. 

I never in my life heard a girl swear, and | hope I 
never shall. 

Swearing never does any good; it never makes any 
body wiser or happier. 
, He who swears, shows that he keeps bad company. 

When I hear one using bad language, it is plain to 
me that he has been with vulgar people. 

One day, a man was looking at a house, to see if it 
would do to move his family into it. 

He liked it very well, and thought he would hire it. 


children playing, and heard one of thein using a very 
wicked word,— 

Then the man said to himself, This is no place for 
my children; and he made up his mind not to take 
that house.—My First School Book. 

——— 

_ Our Little Kitten, 

See our little kitten! 

She is playing with a ball. 

W hat a good time she has! 

She likes to have a ball to play with. 

She likes to have a ball because she can roll it about. 

She only has to touch it with her paw, and it goes 
rolling all over the room. 


. ee dearly, to see our little kitten play witha 
all. 











most out Of measure, ‘‘ didn’t you have the Bible, 


A Child’s Affection for a Kitten, 

A young child of Mr. Alexander Rice, residing at 
Squam, was recently drowned. ‘The circumstances 
under which this almost infant (being only 4 years of 
age) lost its life, are both singular and affecting. 
She had followed a small boy to the river, weeping 
bitterly because he was about to drown a kitten for 
which she formed a strong attachment; and no sooner 
was it tossed into the water, than the agonized child 
took off its shoes, and raising its clothes walked into 
the river witha firm and determined step (owards the ob- 
ject of ber daring and affection, but before reaching 
it she suddenly sank into deep water, and her gentle 
spirit returned to the God who gave it. The tear 
will come, to think there was none near to rescue the 
little sufferer who so fearlessly periled and sacrificed 
her own life, to save that of a comparatively value- 
less one, but on which she had set her young affec- 
tions.— Gloucester Telegraph, 


























The tribute to a good Mother, which follows, well serves 
to express the feelings of many who behold time’s ravages 
upon their most highly prized parent. 


My Mother, thou art growing old; 

Thy locks, as white as snow, 
Proclaim thy years are well nigh told— 
And thy cheeks have lost their glow. 

O, must thou fade so soon away, 
My best and only friend? 

Thou who first taught my lips to pray— 
My infant knees to bend? 

Thou who forsook thy couch at night, 
To watch around my bed— 

And deemed it still a fond delight 
To kiss my feverish head? 

Thy kindness in my tender youth 
I never can repay; 

In sickness ever near to soothe, 
And comfort every day. 


My Mother! I can never tell 
Of all thy tenderness; 
For thou hast loved—loved much too well, 
And watched too oft to bless. 
When weary, and my toil is o’er, 
I'm sinking to my rest, 
I seem to feel as years before, 
When nestling at thy breast. 
But as thy evening hours decline, 
With all life’s labor past, 
No joys shall be so great as mine, 
To cheer them while they last. 
My Mother! every nerve shall strain 
To take away thy care; 
Couldst thou but live thy years again, 
I would thy trials share. 
— 
I HAVE NO FATHER THERE, 


I saw a wide and well-spread board, 





‘But when he saw, close by there, a number of 





I will always be very kind to our little kitten.—b. 


And children young and fair 

Came one by one,—the eldest first, 
And took their stations there. 

All neatly clad and beautiful, 
And with familiar tread; 

They gathered round with joy to feast 
On meats and snow-white bread. 

Beside the board, the father sate, 
A smile his features wore; 

As on the little group he gazed, 
And told their portions o’er. 

A meagre form arrayed in rags, 
Anear the threshold stood; 

A half-starved child had wandered there 
To beg a little food. 

Said one—‘ why standest here, my dear, 
See there’s a vacant seat, 

Amid the children,—and enough 
For them and thee to eat.” 

** Alas for me!” the child replied, 
In tones of deep despair, 

‘No right have I amid yon group, 
I have no father there.” 

O hour of fate, when from the skies, 
With notes of deepest dread, 

The far resounding trump of God 
Shall summons forth the dead. 


What countless hosts shall stand without 
The heavenly threshold fair, ° 
And gazing on the blest, exclaim, 
‘© J have no Father there.” 
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